
GOD GIVE US MEN 

give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands, 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill. 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who possess*opinions and a will* 

Men who have hpriour and who will not lie ; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue / 

And rout his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 

In.public duty and in private thinking ; 

For while the rabble, with their well-worn creeds, \ 

Their large professions, and their little deeds, 

Minglein selfish strife, lo, freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps. J. G. Holland 




It is no new idea that civilisation is in danger. 

■ It can only be saved if all who care for it 
remember the peril in which we live. 

Civilisation is never secure. It is^ always in s 
danger because it is a thing enthroned in the minds 
of men, and as each mind perishes there is no 
guarantee that a new mind will come into existence 
to take up what was known to the mind that is lost 
to the world. 

It is a thought so profound that unless we realise 
it we fail to grasp one of the main things which 
should be constantly in the ihind of all who care 
for the present and future of mankind. 

A child born into the world today may or may ' 
not be in a position to receive the benefit of all that 
lias gone before. 

We Are Not Born Civilised 

■ To any; one of us this is plainly true of a child 
born in. savagery ; but wMt we do not always. 
realise’is‘ that a child born today in .London or. 
New York, or in $ny other centre of white civilisa¬ 
tion, is as truly a savage as a child born in the 
unmapped wilds of South America,, 

For we are not born educated ; we have to be taught . 
We are not born civilised ; we have to acquire 
civilisation , ' 

Let us-think what this means. It will help us 
to realise the peril in which the world stands. ..: 

^ tittle child has certain instincts ; everything 
else it has to learn. If a child lives with dumb 
people it will not learn to speak, but will merely 
articulate sounds* If it is never taught to read it - 
will remain ignorant. If it never liears civilised 
music it will d.6 no moire than utter primitive cries 
or howls. If it is not taught to use tools it will 
remain unable to work save in the simplest way. 
Unless it is instructed and warned it will steal any 
object it sees and wants. 


There is no such thing as a. civilised infant* 
Every life begins as a primitive life. Civilisation, 
in the mind and body of an infant child, goes back 
at a stroke to. the very beginnings of human en¬ 
deavour. Every generation* must learn or perish. 
So we have the great truth that civilisation dies 
every hour as civilised men die and as children are 
born to succeed them*. • 

The death of a civilised man or woman is the death 
of a bit of Civilisation. The birth of a child may or 
may not be the re-birth of a bit of civilisation ,' 


1 How great a loss is this to the. uneducated v 
child of the twentieth - century! The English 
language is one of peculiar richness ‘ and value 
because of its -combination of Northern and. 
Southern speech. If we took the words printed in 
the C N and traced their origin we should find ■ 
many derived from old English sources, and many 
from a Roman ancestry, these sources being further 
enriched by words derived from all parts of the 
world. Thus, we have a magnificent vocabulary, 
enshrined in a glorious literature. 1 How cruel it is 
to think that millions among , us know little or 
nothing of all our good books, and that their working 
'language consists of a small number of ill-used words. 

Printing, indeed) affords a remarkable illustration 
of how civilised instruments fail to civilise 
because of misuse. The greater part of the print¬ 
ing machinery is engaged in multiplying, copies of 
things which are destroyed almost as soon as they . 
appear. Very few houses in England possess a 
library of good books. It is one of tlic supreme 
failures of civilisation among us that the habit 
of reading is rare. ; ). .. . 

There is no greater civilising agent than' good 
music. During long centuries of trial and experi¬ 
ment wonderful musicall instruments have been 
produced with marvellous ranges of sound, capable 
of results which seem-to transcend human'possi¬ 
bility. Good music has the quality of remaining ’ 
for ever new, so that at the thousandth time of 
hearing it seems more wonderful 'than at the 
first. Europe has the glory of producing musical 
composers whose works are among the most precious 
possessions of the race. ‘ 

Good Things Thrown Away ' 

But what is musical genius to . the millions of 
people who have never been "brought under its 
influence? As the printing press is misused, so 
musical instruments are turned to degraded uses. 
The. classical instrument makers worked with 
marvellous success to obtain purity' of tone and 
eliminate sounds resembling bleats or shrieks or 
howls; yet in this twentieth century we have seen 
the deliberate manufacture of instruments designed 
to enable dance music to be accompanied by 
shriekings and bowlings worthy of a savage tribe. 


The degradation of music, one of the noblest 
instruments of civilisation, eveifgoes the length oi 
taking beautiful classical melodies and changing 
them* into jazz. It;is like taking good material 
out of a lovely building and setting it up again as 
an ugly building. Such fine themes as Mendels¬ 
sohn's Wedding March are blared at us by what 
are called jazz orchestras. 

Jf we consider these things.we can come to under¬ 
stand why at various periods of the world's 
history, and in every country, fine arts, splendid 
crafts, magnificent methods of building, noble ways 
of living and thinking, beautiful literatures, and 
great schools of painting and sculpture, have 
suffered such degradations that they have sunk to 
low levels. The young have always found it hard 
to profit -by the experience of the old. The new 
mind too easily rejects the idea that the old mind 
knows something worth knowing. There is always 
the tendency to believe that what is.new is good, 
and that what it is the fashion to do at any time is 
the only thing worth doing. It is therefore easy 
for a quack to impose his teaching on new minds 
and break down what has. been acquired by long 
and bitter- experience. . . - 

JThe Catastrophe of^ War 

There is a curious' illustration of the failure to 
Jnherit knowledge in the familiar, face of the sky 
at night/. It is wonderful beyond imagining, but 
there is scarcely a house with'any apparatus for 
examining the wondrous spectacle nightly offered 
to us all. A good deal has been discovered about 
these heavenly bodies, tjyt not. one man in a thous¬ 
and knows anything worth mentioning about them. 
Even the many possessors of field-glasses rarely 
have the curiosity to see how lovely the sky looks 
through them. ; - 

guen a catastrophe as a war has a special and peculiar 
effect;, it is a great break in the continuity 
of mind which preserves civilisation. In the Great 
War millions of men were suddenly taken from their 
homes and driven to. live strange lives .in strange 
-lands—a denial of life for most of them. Their 
families, left at home, were thrown into strange 
conditions ^ millions of children were made' father- 

continued on page 2 - 


Egypt, Greece, and Rome are in the News—what 
They Were doing Thousands of years ago 


It is just because of this certain, dying out.of 
civilisation and. its uncertain re-birth that the 
world does not make continuous progress. Again 
and again the'flame dies down for no other reason, 
than that children do not inherit all the good that 
.went before them. The inheritance is always 
available, but is not always taken up. 

The Great Loss 

Think of the sad case of what we call a street 
arab. What we mean by that is a child of the slums 
who has no playground. but the street, whose 
schooling is not. enough to counteract the influence 
of distressing circumstances. It is the case of 
an infant barbarian deprived of any chance of 
inheriting civilisation. • * . , 

Jt is a terrible thought that for hundreds of 
thousands of children there is no proper .in¬ 
heritance of civilisation. For them the rudiments 
of a cultured life do riot exist. They do not even 
speak their own language properly. 



Centuries ago a Greek sculptor was making this Venus de Milo, an Egyptian was bequeathing 
this statue of Rameses to posterity, a Roman was fashioning this lovely head of Antinous 
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Tn addition to closing the Consulates, the Library of Informa- 
* tion, and other-German agencies, President Roosevelt has 
ordered the /' freezing of all the assets of the. Axis Powers ” 
which are in the United States; This decree also applies to the 
assets of all. other countries occupied or oppressed by Germany, in- 
; eluding Italy, which Mussolini has put under German domination. 
, The idea of freezing this money cash which .has" already been 


means that the banks may not 
part with, or advance money on, 

‘ any securities belonging to Ger¬ 
mans or. Italians in America.. 
How effective this drastic ban 
will prove is not yet known, for^ 
it has been discussed for many 
months^and it is common know¬ 
ledge in America. that Axis 
funds have been .transferred to 
South* ■ America, Mr Henry 


drawn from the American banks 
and hoarded privately. This, 
we may be certain,‘will be closely 
watched , by the American 
authorities. ; ' 

Nor will Germany be able, to 
provide herself with • funds b.y 
exerting, pressure on those free 
I; European countries which- hold : 
/assets, in America, foria stricter 
‘licensing system has been 


Little News 
Heels 

the Controller of Salvage was 
talking at Croydon about 
waste a hen exhibited as being 
fed on waste started to cluck and 
presented him with an egg. 

There have been five hundred air 
raids on Malta and not one fire. 

The building trade had 1,3 50,000 
men before the war, and the number 
has been reduced, to 750,000. 

^/’iscount Bennett is the first 
Dominion Prime Minister to 
become a> member of the' House 
of Lords. 

The .City Corporation is said to, 
be considering the possibility of 
buying-the freehold of the City of 
London to facilitate its rebuilding. 


The Sons of the Cape Find 
Fairy Uncles at the Pyramids 


Morgen thau, the Secretary of ..applied to - 4 hc securities 


the Treasury, has, in fact, 
said thab “ the barn is. empty// 
or, as we should state- it, the 
stable door has been bolted after 
the horse has been stolen. 


America belonging to Finland, 
-Sweden, Portugal, and Switzer-/ 
..land, Japan remains outside 
; the ban and the reason for this 
,is that America/has no desire to 
However,' there are un-': quarrel’with a nation which is so 

doubtedly many valuable Ger- closely connected with her in 
man and Italian properties in trade and commerce. American 
America which will be affected investments in Japan amount to; 
by the President’s decision. For about ^100,000,000, and one 
instance, lio American nianu- fifth of " all Japan’s -trade in< 
facturer will be permitted to pay normal times . is with America— 
.an agent of the Nazi countries for .ten times. Japan’s v trade ;with 
the use of their patent rights. Germany. ;•://• 

The enemy funds in America- As to Latin America, the closer 
have been employed in buying, financial relations now” existing 
much material which has been throughout all the .countries 



despatched to. Europe by way 
of the Siberian Railway as well 
as for expenditure on • propa-. 
ganda and fifth-column organis¬ 
ation. Henceforward such 


in the .New World, and their 
growing reliance 011. their Big 
Brother, will enablethe Pre¬ 
sident ’to liave a say in * the 
employment of the transferred 


activities as these will only be - funds for. purposes harmful to 
possible by the secret use of the common cause of freedom. 

The Prime Minister’s mood Turn 


r J , iiE Prime Minister has done a 
good turn to somebody, as 
he has done a good turn to all 
the world and to posterity. 

It happened that be' quoted 
the last verse of Arthur Hugh 
Clough's poem denying that the 
Struggle Naught Availeth, in one 
of his famous broadcasts, and 
that as Mr Roosevelt had quoted 
Longfellow /to him he answered 
by quoting Clough in the lines : 
And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in 
the light. 

In front the. sun climbs slow, hoiv 
• slowly, 

But westward, looh, the land is 
■ brightV 

It is a long time since the poet 
wrote this verse, but the manu¬ 


script 'has survived, .and it has 
just come up in Sotheby's 
Auction Rooms. 

We do not hesitate to say that 
it is unlikely that in ordinary 
circumstances this little poem 
would have received a bid of £5, 
but as the Prime Minister had 
just made it famous in one of his 
latest speeches, it had received 
an added value and was sold for 
£75 to Scribner’s of New York. 

THINGS SEEN 

The congregation at Danbury 
Church in Essex sitting with rugs 
and umbrellas as most of its roof 
and windows’ are gone. ' 1 

Onions - growing in Temple 
Gardens. 


Civilisation is Passing By 


Continued from page 1 
less, and hundreds of thousands 
of young people forced into work 
in difficult surroundings/ The 
minds of millions of men, women, 
and children were set upon 
unusual ways of thinking and 
working. Millions never returned 
to tlufir homes. Millions were 
made orphans. Millions lost the 
chance to learn a trade. Millions 
became crippled in body and 
mind. 

- Civilisation received a damag¬ 
ing blow from which it has" not 
recovered/ There has been a 
. cleavage in Civilisation, a breach 
made in Time, a great gulf 
opened between the old and the 
new, so that the new is imper¬ 
fectly influenced by the great 
traditions and the fine store’of 


learning acquired throughout 
the centuries. 

So it is that, while mankind 
has always to beware of a decline 
in the. civilising process, there is 
special need for caution in these 
difficult years'through which we 
are passing. We have to remem¬ 
ber, above all, that -the first 
line of defence of civilisation is 
'Education, and the essence of 
education is to make the mind 
of the young familiar with the 
learning of the past. Every child 
is a possible inheritor of the 
world’s wealth of culture, and 
when mankind realises this great 
truth civilisation will move on 
and gather new force. It will be 
continually and faithfully build¬ 
ing up the new on the firm founda¬ 
tions of the old, Arthur Mee 


’ Under the long-range programme of 
the U S Maritime Commission S51 
ships arebuilt, building, or .under 
contract,” and 222 of these are for 
Britain : ’■ A : *- r ’ 

Two old-age pensioners in Kent 
have sent 6s to the Lifeboat In¬ 
stitution to commemorate their, 
golden wedding. j ' 

’ We arc told that an A nglo-Dutch 
firm is to build a new port at Loanda, 
the capital of Angola, and that it will 
be one of Ike finest in Africa, 

W/e hear that acoustic engineers 
have at last cured the famous 
echo in the Albert Hall, London, 
by means of baffles in the roof and 
curtains sprayed with gypsum 
behind the orchestra. A 

A doctor flying over West Africa 
has been killed/by an eagle with a 
wingspan of nine feet; it attacked 
the windscreen head on, giving the 
doctor fatal injuries, 

Mrs Woodcmd, of King's .Lynn, 
has made a Tecord collection of salvage, 
44,794 razor blades. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

poR bis plucky behaviour dur¬ 
ing a blitz, when lie rescued 
a woman from an upper floor of 
a burning house and a terrified 
horse from a stable near by. 
Patrol Leader Lcfevrc, of South¬ 
wark, ' has received a Scout 
Certificate of Gallantry. 

“ A boy of tremendous courage/* 
is the Medical Superintendent’s 
description of Ronald Quadliifg, 
just awarded the Cornwell Decor¬ 
ation. « 

Pour sacks .of tinfoil have been 
collected by the 6tli Wal¬ 
thamstow Scouts. 

. Troop 49 of Locust Dale, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, ^constructed 30 game, shelters 
during heavy snows last winter, and 
distributed a ton of food for wild life.. 


/piiE CN has never been tired 
of saying that, in spite of 
all, this is a very kind, world, 
by which, we mean that there 
are Tar more kind people than 
cruel people in it. 

If there were no other proof 
of it the fact that tlie people 
of every civilised country detest 
the Nazis and their ways is 
evidence that the heart of the 
world is sound. The war has 
given us thousands of examples 
of kindly things done in these 
most bitter days. One more case 
comes to us'frpm the Cape. It 
tells lio\v kindness' stretches over 
five thousand miles, from the 
Cape to the Pyramids., 

It seems that companies of 
Imperial , troops called at Cape 
Town on their way to the battle¬ 
fields, and our story js of one 
company of the/Cape Town 
regiment which found itself 
guarding Italian prisoners near 
Cairo. The sons of the Cape were ■ 
given leave, but pay-day' was 
tantalisingly far away and 
their pockets were empty. 

It happened tliat> Imperial 
troops close by heard of their 
hard .lot and said to themselves, 

-Why, these Springbok fel¬ 
lows are the sons of the women 
of Gape Town who gave us so 


good a time/’ and they passed 
round the hat - and raised as 
much as ^500 to send the Cape 
Town men sightseeing in Egypt 
and' to pay their hotel bills. 

One of the sons of the Cape 
has written home and we take , 
our story from tlie Cape Argus, 
which printed his' letter. This 
is what lie. says : 

Wc mixed with tall, tur- 
banned Indians from the hills 
of -their native country. We 
chatted with .long, ■ lean Aus¬ 
tralians, quiet, unassuming 
New Zealanders,, stolid, 
steady lads from all over 
Britain. 

As soon as they found wc 
were South Africans they could 
not do enough for us. All they 
talked about was the wonderful 
hospitality they received in 
Cape Town and Durban! It 
is the women who have put the 
country on the map. These 
thousands of men will talk 
abotit the kindness of the 
Union when they once more 
gather in their pubs and at tlie 
firesides of their homes. The 
women have done a wonderful 
thing for South Africa. 


Too Much Petrol Wasted 


erica properly attaches so v 
much importance to the use 
of petrol in, wartime that she has 
elected an oil 4 dictator in tlie 
person of Mr Harold Ickcs, the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr Ickcs" lias’announced that 
/the use of petrol 011 the East 
Coast of America may soon be 
restricted-by a rationing system. 
This in ay come to mean, lie 
states, that not alone the use of 
pleasure-cars liiust be cut down, - 
but that even householders who 
use oil-burning furnaces for cen¬ 
tral heating will have to go short. 
What is remarkable about this 


is that America is the ’ chief 
mineral oil producer of the world, 
while Great Britain has to import 
almost all that she needs. Yet 
we permit :such a strain on our 
shipping : as is caused by our 
present wasteful use of petrol and. 
lubricants by private motorists. 

To eliminate private motoring 
in war would not only save many 
precious lives on our roads; it 
would help to save the lives of 
those who are so unnecessarily 
exposed to peril in procuring"and 
guarding oil cargoes.. The use of 
cars' for racing and joy-rides' 
should end at once. 


The Kind Heart of a Town 



Qver 600 Guides and Wayfarer 
Guidesof Northern Rhodesia* 
have raised ^700 for a Mobile 
Canteen for use in England. 

A good all-round record is held by 
the 1st Bryncoch ( Glamorganshire ) 
Guides, who have invested nearly £x$o 
in National Savings ; collected waste 
paper , aluminium, and cotton reels ; 
helped in gathering potatoes ; and run 
their own allotment. 

Washing and polishing the local 
ambulances every Saturday is tlie 
self-imposed duty of Patrol Leaders 
of tlie 2nd Englefield Green Guides ; 
the .Company has also-made toys 
for-a Nursery school and collects 
books for sick evacuee children. 


Qtley, quaint market town 
set on the River Wharfe in 
Yorkshire, is famous as one of 
the homes of the printing press, 
.and from her busy works 
machines have gone all over the 
world. From there comes the 
story of a deed of kindness 
which will touch all hearts. 

Weeks ago a ^ little home 
caught fire in the night, and 
when morning broke John Atkin¬ 
son liad hot only lost his home 
and every one of his possessions, 
but had to bear the agonising 
loss of his wife and two young 
children. There tyc was, desti¬ 
tute, with a boy of 15 and, 
another boy serving his country 
in the Army. 


Ah appeal was made for help, 
and the people of Otlcy respon¬ 
ded nobly—and quickly. The 
Council offered another house*’; 
and Mr Annison Bull took hold 
of the task of _making.it into a 
home.. He had many helpers, 
and the work went, on apace. 

In a few weeks, came a simple , 
little ceremony in the living- 
room of the new home, which 
was handed over, completely 
furnished, with every cup, fork,, 
and pan necessary, with curtains 
at the windows aiid coverings, bn 
the floors, to the bereaved man 
and his boy, with good wishes 
from all the townsfolk and the 
hope that he might begin a new 
and happy life in that new place., 


The" Map That Livingstone Made 


I iviNGSTONE House, the Head¬ 
quarters of. the London 
Missionary Society, has been 
damaged in recent raids, and the 
bomb penetrated through to the 
strong room' in the basement, 
where valuable records arc kept. 

Fortunately the’most precious 
had been sent away for safe 
keeping. The most valuable 
historic document destroyed was 
tlie map drawn ih Livingstone’s 
own hand of one of his first 


journeys in South Africa.- The 
ship’s bell of the first John 
Williams Mission., Ship in the 
Pacific was also smashed to 
pieces. The unique historic set 
of Livingstone’s medical instru¬ 
ments was saved, as well as ihost 
of the historic documents. 

The ship’s bell of the first John 
Williams was saved.from its wreck 
in 1864, used as a church bell on 
a South Sea Island,, and brought 
home to England a few years ago. 
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GULLS IN THE 
NEWS 

We fear the latest appeal of 
the Norwegian Society for the 
. Protection of Animals will fall 
on deaf ears/for it is to the Oslo 
Government, asking it to protect 
seagulls. It appears that these 
birds are being killed in such 
numbers by hungry Norwegians 
that they may die out. 

Across the Atlantic gulls' are 
in the news for quite a different 
reason. At Long Island they 
haveAaken up bombing ! Resi¬ 
dents at Long Beach have to 
keep a wary eye open since the 
seagujls discovered that cement 
paving saves them a lot'xd hard 
work. It is said that whole 
colonies of birds have taken to 
dropping clam shells from the air 
and swooping down to pick them 
up when they are broken 1 

TALE OF A PEACOCK 

'A daily visitor to. one of the 
. buffalo paddocks at Whipsnade 
just, now is a peacock, which, 
however, spreads its splendours in 
vain, for buffaloes prefer grass to 
' gorgeousness, ^nd browse unheeding v 
of its splendours. Very different 
was the.partncrship between another 
peacock and a fallow deer that 
shared the- Chelsea garden of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, the painter-poet. 

All day long the deer shadowed 
the bird, up and down, to and fro, 
fascinated, it seemed, by the mar¬ 
vels of that wondrous show of colour. 
But appreciation, or uuriosity, took 
a strange form : every time the 
peacock paused its Companion 
stamped on the feathers where they 
swept the ground.' This was so 
often repeated that at last there 
was npt a feather of the great fail 
left, and the bird strutted thereafter 
tailless 1 > 

GIFTS 

Never has there been such an 
outpouring of gifts as in this war. 

It is surely one of the most 
heartening things of these.days to, 
see people of all classes giving 
without counting the - cost. Let 
us remember these gifts and the 
. givers when we find ourselves, 
getting depressed/ 

One lady presented three 
canteen snack bars for use ■ in 
emergencies to, the Manchester 
\V V S the other day. There 
was another lady who gave £150 
to two soldiers. There was Field- 
Marshal Smuts with the great 
gift from his people of ^150,000, 
and Lord Nuffield with his 
^25,000 thank-offering. 'There 
was-the ^10,006 fund to provide 
our sailors" with plum pudding. 
Descendants of the Mutineers 
of the. Bounty made a gift 
of walking sticks for wounded 
. soldiers. Thousands of Ameri¬ 
can citizens have sent over the 
Atlantic life-blood in the form 
of Plasma. 


A Voice From France in a Dark Hour 


This remarkable passage is 
from a pamphlet on Conquerors 
and Usurpers by Henri Benjamin 
Constant, written in France two 
years before the fall of Napoleon . 
despotism of France drove 
out freedom from one land 
to another ; for a time the despot 
was successful in suppressing 
it in whatever land he invaded'; 
but as freedom fled from one 
continent to another, it led the 
tyrant * so far from home that 
at last, he met his doom. The 
genius of mankind awaited him 


at the outposts of the earth to 
make his retreat more shameful, 
his retribution more memorable. 

1 Missionaries'of truth, if your 
progress is checked, redouble 


Let us unite all our efforts, let uS 
renew our faith, let us work, let 
us serve, let us stand ready l 
No nation’s cause is hopeless. 
England ’ during its civil wars 


your zeal, redouble your efforts.' gave many examples of - in-,. 


Let the light everywhere x shine 
forth. May 'it grow brighter, 
increase, and be transformed. 
May truth be as ' untiring as 
persecution. Let some men act 
openly with courage, let others 
work shrewd 1 y u ndergrou n d. Let * 
truth prevail, here boldly pro¬ 
claimed, there secretly whispered. 


humanity ; indeed at that time : 
England seemed, to recover its 
sanity only to sink into! servi¬ 
tude. Yet England has regained 
her place among the great, the s 
good, and the free peoples, and. 
in our day we have seen her 
become their inspiration and 
their hope. . 



Chinese fisherman going to work with his cormorant helpers 


THE SULTAN’S 
TURBAN 

■ When the National Gallery 
opens again we.shall look at our 
pictures with a new inteVest, 
kindled by the report of the 
Gallery’s X-ray laboratory, just 
issued. The X-rays reveal how, 
many of the pictures were 
painted—those of the 4 ' Dutch 
masters with white* paint mixed 
with the ground colour and 
allowed to come through ; and 
those . of /the Italian masters 
with the ground colour alone 
showing itself.- 

; .W<T shall . also learn how 
much repainting and restoration 
were..done to the pictures in 
past ( centuries. Of' th<*. famous 
painting of Sultan Mohammed, 
by. Qentile Bellini, which is 
historically notable as, the only 
portrait of a Tifrkish sultan 
ever -permitted, little of the 
original.painthig remains, except 
the turban ; all the rest was 
.repainted/ This is the most 
notable example of several of 
the National Gallery’s paintings 
on which the restorer long ago 
laid his hand. 


INSECTS ON 
WING 


THE 


THE BOX OF EGGS T|JE CROSSING MAN LEFT BEHIND 


' During the egg shortage a 
friend in Herne Bay sent a parcel 
of eggs to Hounslow. They were 
very carefully packed in grass 
clippings and despatched ;• but on 
reaching their destination the 
eggs were .found to have been 
partly cooked by the heat 
generated in the grass clippings. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Blackbirds build in hedges, in 
thick shrubs and bushes ; never, 
says the naturalist, on buildings. 
May a London doctor 1 claim a new 
record for two of his ? 

Spring being cold and the foliage . 
everywhere slow to come, a pair of 
these birds built their home between 
the masonry and a rainpipe which 
runs in the corner formed by two 
walls built at right angles. There 
the nesting bird, 12 feet above 
ground, sits in full -sight of pedes¬ 
trians and traffic, and the venture 
has been so’ successful that at the, 
time of. writing she is, just bringing 


So we could go on for column' her second brood of blackbird^ to 
after column. It is a kind worlds maturity. - 

• A Breath of the Country For the Stricken Town 


17 very year for ten years the 
flower growers of a town -in 
Cornwall, ‘picturesque old-world 
place of gardens and sweet¬ 
smelling orchards on the River 
Tamar, have given boxes and 
boxes full of beautiful Spring 
flowers to a Methodist 'Church 
in a Devon town for sale on 
behalf of the church funds. 

The, other day' the Nazi 
bombers came over and destroyed 
the great church hall. Wit^ 
heavy hearts,. the officials sur¬ 
veyed the wreckage and thought 
of the flowers soon to arrive with 


their beauty if all had been well. v 
There would *be no flowers this 
year, they thought. But not 
even fire and bombs destroyed 
the goodwill of the people of this 
little town. They picked their 
choicest blooms, roses, tulips, 
scented stocks, and lilacs, and 
sent them off, boxes of them. , ’ 

The sale took place on a 
rubble-strewn pavement, outside 
the ruins, the fragrance of the 
blooms overwhelming the odour 

of dust and smoke. Crowds of students who know him 
customers came, all eager for a pass him day by day simply 
breath of the country. love this jovial old man. 


A happy man is Cas’ey Jones, 
the railway crossing watchman in 
Union Town, Pennsylvania. For 
eight years he 'has not only been 
keeping an eye open for trains, but 
has been giving a helping hand to 
all who use the crossing. By little 
acts of kindness he has made in¬ 
numerable friends, and has become 
such a , beloved figure that the 
other day he earned himself this 
paragraph in the local paper. • 

Most everyone knows Gasey 
-surely ypu do; He's 
the old Casey fellow who's been • 
watching the B & O 'crossing, 
for so long his name is a 
household commodity in .the 
homes of high school students 
and other children around. 
He always has a cheery Hullo 
for every school kid, and the 
same for the older folks. One 
of the last tilings mothers tell 
students upon leaving home 
is, “ Be sure and see 1 Casey 
before crossing the' railroad 
track ! " ' . 

It is interesting to stop and 
chat with Casey Jones,, to sit 
on the bench with him and 
hear him discuss the topics of 
the' day,... In the middle of 
some topic of interest Casey 
ups and trots to the‘crossing 
and helps an old lady, or a 
mother and child. He doesn’t 


•' Now that the midges are biting 
in the evacuation areas our children 
may be glad to know at what speed 
they move. ■■ 

. M. . A, *Magnan, a' French 
naturalist, lias obligingly made 
*, experiments to tell them exactly. 
The midge can move rather faster 
than four'yards a second, but the 
horse fly, a. most venomous insect 
; with a .'bite' that is long felt, can 
■; compass , as much as seven yards 
,in the time. This beats the wasp’s 
six yards, and leaves the honey 
p bee’s modest three and a half 
■ well behind. But the dragon fly’s 
14 yards a second tops the list; and 
beetles are at the bottom with 
only two and a half yards. 

PRECIOUS CARGO 

A great Sunderland flying-boat 
alighted on very rough water off 
the Scottish coast the other day. 
The giant lurched heavily as a 
big rolling wave struck it neat 
the tail. . 

“Everyone all right aft ? ” 
the captain shouted anxiously 
as the aircraft wallowed toward 
the mooring buoy. 

. “ The eggs are all right, sir,” 
came the reply from the depths 
; of the fuselage. 

B.ombs are frequently referred 
to as eggs in the R A E, but this 
time the speaker was * referring 
to real chicken's eggs. The pre¬ 
vious night the Sunderland had 
alligators of 12 to 15 feet are much alighted at. a port in Northern 
in need. Ireland, and a local inhabitant 

Nobody sheds tears over the had comQ down to the dock With 
alligator, which has no endearing a present- of four dozen freshly- 
traits, but the big. ones have a • laid eggs for the crew. - 
commercial value, because their Thc captainwas re ii e ved to 


Are people becoming -more 
absentminded as the result of 
the increased strain and stress 
of this war period ? During the 
last month. the writer has ob¬ 
served the following articles left 
in a country motor-bus ; 

A farmer's purse packed full 
of Treasury notes. A box of eggs. 
A leather wallet containing 
Identity Card and National 
Insurance, together with a 
Medical Card. A new book, the 
price of which is 18s 6d. 

NOT ENOUGH ALLIGATORS 

Alligators are running short in 
the swamps of ‘ Florida. There, 
though the scarcity As not notice¬ 
able among the younger alligators 
of. five to six; feet, the big' bull 


hides can be made to cover luxury 
suitcases of the larger size. The 
jmung alligator stops at the lower 
sizes for a long time, and even 
America cannot hustle him. 


know that none of his crew was 
hurt, but the whole ship’s com¬ 
pany was pleased that the eggs 
were safe. 


Another Thing Which Has Improved 


r Electric welding of steel and 
iron has long ago replaced 
riveting in many branches of 
engineering, and ships have been 
built with the hulls entirely made 
by welding. The need for greatly 


increased output in these days 
wait for trains ; he’s a perpetual has l ed to astonishing improve- 

crossing watchman, and all the A n electric arc welder mounted ; 
students who know him and on a small tractor) can now be y 

wheeled from place to place, and; similar things by no less than six 
is so ' simple that it can be times. 


operated by an unskilled man or 
woman who just presses a button 
when the welding unit is to be 
used. This may be compared to 
a huge soldering iron, with a heat 
so high that on touching the 
parts to be welded the metal just 
melts and one part runs into thc 
other. The new welder tractor 
oas increased the .output of gun 
platforms, mine ■ floats, and 
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above the hidden waters of the ancient River y.. -1 * / -\ 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world wiKnow 


and the Quacks 


why? 


Wasted Breath 


'J’l iere is an old story that boys 
have only, two ways of 
.describing things; everything 
is either beastly jolly or jolly 
beastly. But it would , appear 
from an engineering journal 
which has come to us from India 
that there are now many more 
descriptive words, if they are 
wanted. 

Being driven almost to dis¬ 
traction by the noise of a big 
railway junction near which he 
had the misfortune to live, a 
man wrote to the railway 
authorities and asked : “ Why 
must your engines ding and dong 
and bang and fizz and spit and 
pant and grate and grind and 
puff and bump and chug and 
hoot and toot and whistle and 
wheeze and jar and' jerk and 
snarl 'and slam arid throb and 
.roar and rattle and yell and 
smell and smoke and shriek 
and scream all the night long ? ” 


y^ic have received a Pacifist 
pamphlet which asks (in 
the name of 'a peer of the realm) 
that we*should begin to discuss 
peace with the Dictators. It is 
astonishing that there are still 
so many people who, like the 
Bourbons, learn nothing from 
history as it unfolds itself day 
by day. • 

The plain truth is, of course, 
that s it would be as wise to talk 
to a tiger as to Hitler, while we 
might as well talk to a monkey 
as to Mussolini; and that to 
give way to either in any degree 
is to surrender to evil . 


He Does Not' Die 


VWas ever a more noble deed 
than that of James Brook 
Pestell, man. of Kent ? 

Trapped under a belting ap¬ 
paratus; his arm was severed 
at the shoulder, yet he went 
down a ladder and five flights of 
stairs to switch off the electric* 


Benito Bombastes 

^ussolini, we hear from his 
own lips, made the Greeks 
surrender. It will be news to all 
the rest of .the wprld. As it is,' 
when this bitter humiliation is 
over for the Greeks, who gave 
him such a thrashing, we .await 
the. day when he will run out of 
Greece much faster than he went 
into it. 


Chance or Destiny? 


power. 

Then he died after two opera¬ 
tions—but we should not have 
said that he died, for the spirit of 
a man like that lives on eternally, 
with Drake’s and Raleigh’s, and 
all those countless heroes shining 
like stars in the annals of our race. 


THE LITTLE LANES 

J m wandering through rare 
mists of sunlit lanes, 
Where little laughing fancies 
dance,' 

And play their wonted garnes. 

By night, by day, - - 

Still thrill the magic charms 
That lie along the way. 

Precious to me 

These dear, delightful lanes 

That lead to Memory. 

Egbert Sandford 


Qf miraculous escapes there is 
no end. We hear a story of 
an army officer and his wife who, 
being at home, were wondering 
whether they should dine at a 
certain caf6 in the West of 
London. The wife thought she 
would not go and the husband 
went alone. The wife invited 
Miss T, a crippled friend,a few 
doors away, to’*come to dinner 
with her nurse, and she did so.; 

That night the restaurant was 
destroyed and the husband was 
killed; Miss T’s house was 
bombed and her life was saved. 


It is a source of’ perpetual 
wonder that decisions casually 
taken appear so often to be acts 
of destiny. , 


, JUST AN IDEA . . 

ITow many millions aye there 
now who may well he encouraged 
by remembering what Shakespeare 
said about slavery—-that every 
bondman in his own hand bears 
the power to cancel his captivity . 


In these days, when the quackery 
of astrology is fashionable , again 
among ignorant people, it is' 
interesting to dip into Charles 
Kingsley and read • this.. 

JQo not fancy it, I beg you, an 
. easy thing to judge fairly 
of facts ; even to discover the 
facts at all, when they are staring 
you in'the face; and to see 
what it is that you do see. 

Any lawyer will tell you that 
if you ask three honest men to 
bear testimony ' concerning an' 1 
event which happened but yes¬ 
terday none of them, if he be at 
all an interested party, will give 
you exactly the same account 
of it;. not that he wishes to say 
what it untrue, but that, different 
parts of the whole matter having 
struck each man with different 
force, a different picture has been 
left on each man’s memory. 

I have been utterly astonished 
of late, in investigating these 
stfange stories of table-turning 
and spirit-rapping, : to- find how 
even clear-headed and well- 
instructed persons (aS one had 
'fancied them) become unable to 
' examine fairly into a thing the 
moment the desire to believe has 
entered the heart; and how no 
amount of mere cultivation, if 
the scientific habit of mind be 
wanting, can prevent people 
from finding (as in table-turning) 
miracles in the most simple 
mechanical accidents ; or from 
becoming (as in spirit-rapping) 
the dupes of the most clumsy, 
palpable, and degrading impos¬ 
tures, even after they have been 
exposed over and over again in 
print. . . 

Humiliating indeed it is, in 
this so self-cofifident and boastful 
nineteenth century, amid steam- 
engines, railroads, electric tele¬ 
graphs, and all the wonders of 
our inductive science, to find 
exploded superstitions leaping 
back into life even more mon¬ 
strous and irrational than in past 
ages, and to see our modern 
Pharisees and Sadducees, like 
those in Judea of old, seeking 
after a sign of an unknown 
world ; and being unable to find 
one either in the heaven above 
or in the earth beneath, discover¬ 
ing it qjjt last (I am almost 
ashamed to speak the words) 
under the parlour table. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


Tom Moore to 
Ould Ireland 


Music must go on whatever 
Hitler does, says a newspaper. 
But he won’t call the tune. - 


jJ FA MOUS ivy iter says he is 
\ not content to rest on his 
laurels . . Prefers an armchair . 


J^ewisiiam Council 
thinks a coupon 
should be surren¬ 
dered for a restaur¬ 
ant meal. Means to 
have it out faith, the 
Government. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


The R A F is manufactur- ■ 
ing new words. The public 
will take them up. 

fjOME ^people's kitchen taps 
are always dripping. Then 
why not eat them ? 

□ 

Puck A COMPOSER has 

i Know written a piece 
v of music called Con- 
/• . versations. . Hopes 

f ^ will make people 

talk. 


fjn for the swords of former 
time 1 


YOUTH wants .to 
play a part in 
the construction of 
the new world. But 


IN the events of a 
German-Soviet 
agreement Japan will 
not look on with 
folded hands . Is 


Oh for the men who bore them, 
When, armed for; Right, they 
stood sublime, 

And .tyrants crouched before 
them ! \ . 

When, pure yet, ere courts began 
With honours to enslave him, 
The best honours worn by Man 
Were those which Virtue gave 
him. 

Oh for the swords, of former 
time ! 

Oh for the men who bore them,. 
When, armed for Right, they 
stood sublime, ' 

And tyrants crouched before 
them I 

■©"' 

IT MOVES 

W E understand that the BBC 


it will have to ^ can as l ee P more likely to double 


lying down 


her fists . 


vv has discovered that jazz 
does not harmonise with Shake- 
z speare. The world does move. 


Leapfrog on the Village Green 


The Ice-Cream Explorer 


gwiNGiNG round the turn of the 
pretty Surrey lane, the Stop- 
' Me man comes our way on his 
tricycle, a welcome sight on this 
first ( warm day of a disappointing 
June. 

Yes, there are still some ice¬ 
creams left, and we buy ours and 
enjoy.it while we chat with him. 

We are surprised to see him 
at all. True, he says, he and his 
tricycle are no longer the com-. 
■ mon sight they were. In fact, 
between Guildford and. Woking, 
where 8o Stop-Me men used to 
ply their popular trade in pre¬ 
war days, there are only two now 
on weekdays and four on Sun¬ 
days.. , 

He himself is a Sunday man,' 
for he is busy on warnvork during 
the rest of the week. And he no 
longer keeps to the accustomed 
limits t and beaten track of a 
peace-time round. 

■ Indeed, life is quite ai) adven¬ 
ture nowadays for him and his 
colleagues. Normally he seeks 
his custom in a definite length of 
road between two West Surrey 
towns about seven or eight miles 
from each other. Today he goes 
anywhere he pleases, as far as 
Haslemere, or even into corners 
of Hampshire and Sussex. 

He and his ice-creams are 
exploring a wide countryside. 
They are discovering delightful 
villages of whose 'existence this 
particular Stop-Me man .was 
hitherto ignorant; meeting new 
friendly faces in hamlets whose 


own Stop-Me man is serving in 
the Forces or gone far away on 
war work. , • 

Unless the few Stop-Me men 
who remain paid their visits to 
these forgotten corners, the local 
population by now might well 
have forgotten the very taste of 
ice-cream. ' No wonder their 
coming is so fervently welcomed. 
- In the peaceful past' Stop-Me 
patrolled the same few miles of 
roadway, in the country, up and 
down, to and fro, regularly and 
monotonously,* day after day, 
week after week, month after 
month. He cannot do that today, 
for he is needed over a,Jar widei 


So off he goes like the wind, if 
not quite so- swiftly, yet blowing 
along whither he listeth. Some¬ 
times he gets lost,, but. not fo’i 
long. Friendly guides soon pul 
him on.the right road again, and 
see that he does not go too fat 
astray. 

” Squeeze the lid of that there 
cup,” says Stop-Me, “ then yon 
can use it for a spoon. We’re 
rare short of spoons these days,’ 1 


WIDOWS OF THE LAST WAR 


, It is good-to record that the sad 
case of the widows made by the 
Great .War is receiving attention 
The rise in prices hits them severely 
and in some cases causes penury. 
The British Legion has pressed foi 
supplementary pensions • for' these 
widows and it is hoped that at leasl 
those who are over do will receive 
further aid. d '. : 
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Fhe-Three Houses That 
Slipped Away 
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e hear of remarkable cases in 
air raids of the movement 
nasses of earth without dis- 
Ding buildings on them, and 
reminded of the adventure 
diree houses iiviKent not far' 
n Folkestone. It happened 
5 before the curse of Hitler 
upon the world.. 

)ne of the houses stands half- 
/ down the cliff at Lympne, one . 
lie loveliest houses, with one 
the noblest views, for miles 
nd. It is called French House 
ause. France is seSh from ifs 
(lows. It was built at the 
Vf the cliff, a splendid timber 
fse, and there it stood until 
night in 1726, when its 
ndations slipped with a great 
of cliff and the house slid 
m and settled 50 feet below, 
t happened with surprising 
etness, and by a miracle the 
house depOvSited itself on a 
d spot half down- the cliff, 
hen belonged to a farmer and 
wife/and the story is that the 
lily knew nothing of the 
rney they had taken until 
y woke the next morning,, 
j second house slipped down 


the hill some time about 1880, 
when a strip of land with a 
cottage on it slid down, some- - 
where below Acrise, a little north 
of Folkestone. Once more the 
cottage took' with it its founda¬ 
tions, and the people in the house 
escaped, - - 

The third house flipped down 
while the Great War was raging, 
and Folkestone was embarking 
multitudes of men for France. 
It was in the second December 
of the war, when thousands of 
tons of cliff fell over the railway 
into the sea. Its removal and 
the reconstruction, of the line 
cost hundreds of thousands of 
pounds,. It formed a plateau of 
60,000 squ,are yards nearly iooo 
feet long and 600 feet out to sea. 

A porter was able to save a 
train and 130 people, who walked 
back through the tunnel, and a 
married couple in a house at the 
top of the cliff were able td 
escape "and to see their home 
move fifty yards away. 

We take these stories from the 
Kent volume of the King's 
England books, published by, 
Hodder. & Stoughton.' 


Log-Book of a Moonlight Night 


Liny fire-watchers in the country 
.1 log-books so that a check may 
kept on anything of importance 
eh happens during the night. 

>ne squad also finds time to make 
ies “off the record,”; as the 
eric an s say,. and these] extracts 
a a ptige written during a moori- 
t blitz may help 113 to realise that 
1 at such a time there are things 
th while. ’ ..; , 

1,45. Heavy A A fire to 
th. Two raiders crossed. 

2.5. Nightingale singing; 
ther answering across the 

ey. ' . ! - j-. 

2 . 8 . HE about ,ten miles 

y* • .' . • . ' 

2.9. Bang must have roused 

uckoo, who is calling and 
;ing nearer.. All the dogs 
ring. ' . 

2.15. Raider caught in 
chiight. Fighter after him. 

2:50. Lull. Several geese 
t over, just visible against 
ids. Thought they were planes 
ormation. 

.30. Continuous stream .of 
,ers. . IIE and incendiaries in 
ance. Big fire to N W. 

,45. Fire died down. Four 
itin gales. Village constable 


has just been iti, carrying hedge¬ 
hog he picked up. » .. 

2,10. Another lull. Vixen 
yapping’over on hill by Brown’s, 
poultry runs. 

2,35. Raiders passed. / 

3;o, Just returned from stroll 
along village street. The whole 
air seems filled with the smell 
of wallflowers. Wild cherry 
blossoms against moonlight make 
wonderful pattern. 

3.40. Warning. Three raiders 
over almost immediately. Cock 
pheasant also giving warning. 
The geese are calling now. Wonder 
* why they were quiet earlier. 

3.50. Raiders passed. Cocks 
crowing. 

4.15. Nightingales have 
stopped. r Smell of wood-smoke 
from the waggoner!s cottage 
down the street. Time to break¬ 
fast the horses. 

’ . s. /• - 

4.20. Sky in east is getting 
light. Cocks' crowing for. miles 
rouhd. One of the x searchlight 
bo^s on the other hill is playing 
an accordion, 

6.0; " Nothing to report in 
this sector ”—except the ^mid¬ 
night cuckoo. ' ' 


Three Broadcasters 


ere are some interesting 
broadcasters in the : BBC 
ign news services, They do 
ery important work, though 
1* names are little known, 
iqe is Mr Joseph Sultana, son 
Maltese farmer, and 30 years 
He was a teacher in Malta 
1938, but he came over here 
1 Government student. He 
; been branded as a renegade 
Mussolini, the great renegade 
civilisation. Mr Sultana 
ideasts to Malta, 
fr S. I. Hsiung is well known 
his beautiful Chinese play, 
ly Precious Stream, which 
icy 1 Price gave London, and 


also for his translations. into 
Chinese' of works by Thomas 
Hardy and J. M. Barrie. He 
returned to Shanghai five years 
ago to produce a new play and was 
caught in the war, so he stayed 
for a while to help the refugees 
who streamed through the city. 
Now he broadcasts news in 
Chinese every Tuesday. 

Every Monday Mr Myat Tun 
broadcasts British news in 
Burmese. He was ,formerly 
attached to the High Com¬ 
missioner for India and Burma 
in London and was supervisor of 
the Burma Pavilion at the 
Glasgow Exhibition. 


Eternal Spirit of the 
Chainless Mind 

Uternal Spirit of the chainless 
^ Mind r ; '... 1 
Brightest in "dungeons, Liberty, 
thou art, ■ 

For there, thy habitation is 
the heart, ' 

T,he heart which love of Tliee , 
.. alone can'bind ; ■ 

And when thy sons to fetters arc 
consigned, . , 

To fetters, and the damp vault's 
*. dayless gloom, 

Their country conquers with 
their martyrdom, , 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings 
on every wind. ! • Byron 

Be Ye Men of Valour 

Arm yourselves, and be ye me A of 
** valour, and be in readiness 
for. the conflict, for. it is better for 
us to perish in battle than to look 
upon the outrage of our nation 
and our altars. As the will of God 
is in heaven, even so let Him do! 

Old Church Service 

IT WILL PASS 

A correspondent tv ho is not un¬ 
moved by the anxieties of these days 
writes reminding us that they will 
pass, putting his encouragement in 
■this way : 

Qne day is dull, and wbare more 
or less depressed, » 

Another day is fine, and all the 
world is blessed ; ; 

And so this age will pass: another 
. will arise, 

With kindness in its heart and 
wisdom in its eyes. 

The Prize For the Men 
In Earnest 

F\o you wish to become rich ? 

. You may, become rich—that 
is, if you desire it in no half way, , 
but thoroughly. A miser sacrifices 
all to his single' passion ; hoards 
farthings and dies possessed of 
wealth. Do you wish to master 
any science . or accomplishment ? 
Give yourself to it and 'it lies 
beneath your feet. 

Time and pains will do anything. 
This world is given as the prize for 
the men in earnest. 

F. W. Robertson 



Solitude Delivers Us 


J value society for the abund¬ 
ance of ideas that it brings 
before us, . like carriages in a 
frequented, street; but T value 
solitude for sincerity and peace, 
and for/the better understanding 
of the thoughts. that are truly 
ours. Only in solitude do we 
learn'our inmost nature and its 
needs. He who has lived for 
some great space of existence 
apart from the tumult of the 
world has discovered the vanity 
of the things for which he has no 
natural aptitude or gift, and at 
the same time he has learned 

A WARTIME PRAYER 

QJaviour, to Whom none ^ever 
called in vain, " L 
To Thee we pray ; 

Grant to our loved ones Thy 
: protective care 
By night and day ; 

When dangers lurk, midst battle's 
raging din, 

O ! be Thou 'nigh, and give them 
; peace within. 

For, all at home/ who watch in 
anxious care. 

We too would pray ; 

Be Thou their comfort, their 
sustaining power. 

Through each,dark day 
Till right shall triumph, war and 
hatred cease, 

Aiid man with man shall live in 
righteous peace. 

E. Josephine Bamford 

The Dictator Must Go 
Creeping 

T et ns consider that arbitrary! 
• Ll power has seldom or never 
been, introduced into any country 
at once. It must be introduced 
by slow degrees, and as it were 
step by step, lest the people should 
see its approach. 

Lord Chesterfield 


what is truly precious and good 
for:him.. Surely this is know¬ 
ledge of inestimable value to a 
man ; surely it is a great thing 
for anyone in the bewildering 
) confusion bf distracting toils and 
pleasures to have found out the 
labour that he is most fit for 
and the pleasures that satisfy 
him best. Society so encourages 
us in affections that it scarcely 
leaves us a chance of knowing 
.our own minds ; but in solitude 
this knowledge comes of itself, 
and delivers us from innumer¬ 
able vanities. P. G. Hamerton 


The Midnight Stars 

T gaze upon the thousand stars 
A That fill the midnight sky ; 

And wish'(so passionately wish) 

A light like theirs on high, 

I have such eagerness of hope - 
To benefit my kind, 

I feel as if immortal power 
Were given to my mind.. 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon 

The Powers of the World r 
to Gome 

As age advances, the certainty of 
God’s presence and willing¬ 
ness to 1 commune with us grows 
. stronger and somehow ever more 
real, as if there were but a step 
between time. and eternity. I 
cannot altogether account for 
it, but it grows stronger and 
stronger' as age advances. Some 
bodily powers, I suppose, are 
going,Tout I begin to feel moving 
within me in a way which I some¬ 
times cannot understand " the 
powers of the world to come.” 

Mary Elizabeth Haldane 

THE BEAUTIFUL 

'"Though we travel the world'over 
.to find the beautiful, we must 
carry it with us or we find it not. 

Emerson 1 



LJOW was it then with England ? 

. ^ Her faith was true to her plighted word 

Her strong hand closed on her blunted sword, , 
Her heart rose high to the foeman’s hate. 

She walked with God on the hills of Fate: 

And all was well with England. 

. How was it then with England ? ! • ' 

Her soul was wrung with loss and pain, 

Her face was grey with her heart's blood drain, 
But her falcon eyes, were hard and bright, 
Austere and cold as an icc cave's light; 

And all was well with England. 

How wasitfhen with England ? . 

'Little she said to foe or friend, 

True, heart true, to the uttermost end, 

Tier passion cry was the scathe she wrought, 

In flame and steel she voiced her thought: 

And all, was well with England. 

Ilow was it then with England ? . ■ 

With dropping sword and bended head 
She turned apart and mourned her dead. 

Sad sky above, sad earth beneath,, 

She walked with God in the Vale of Death; 

Ah, woe the day for England 1 

Tlow is it now with England ? ~ ~ 

She sees upon .her mist-girt path 
Dim drifting shapes of fear and wrath. 

Hold high the heart! Bend Tow the knee 1 
She has been guided, and will be : 

And all is well with England. Arthur Conan Doyle 
From the Collected Poeins published by John Murray 
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the German 



W hen the German opened his newspaper on the First of 
June he must have rubbed his eyes, for the last black 
letter day had passed. He could not have said that it was a 
red letter day, but if he understood the printing trade he would 
have acclaimed the First of June as a roman letter day. ; 


The Nazis, to the surprise of 
the reading world, had on that’ 
day printed their newspapers 
in the sort of type which is in 
common, use byall' civilised 
countries and ; abolished, that 
ugly so-called gothic type used 
by them'ever since printing was 
begun in their country. 

The Germans would have had 
little difficulty in reading their 
papers, for a big proportion of 
German' books are now 4 printed 
in romart type; but the new 
form will assuredly lighten the 
task of any Italian or Frenchman 
anxious to find out what the 
present masters of Europe wish 
them to know. 

A Surprise From Hitler 

Thb new form has apparently 
come * to stay,' for the Leipzig 
book trade has announced that 
printers will' henceforward use 
roman type. They must feel 
relieved because-, judging, from 
his normal retrograde actions 
in' religion and social life, Hitler 
was more likely to have banned 
all type but. the gothic. 

He has found, however, that 
even those who can speak Ger¬ 
man in his Occupied countries 
; are; unable to read official 
notices in gothic’type. Besides, 
if he wants to make the German 
language the common tongue of 
his New Order he must make it 
easier to read than it is. 

It is a curious fact that the 
English people have only retained 
the gothic (or black-letter) type 
for religious and festal occasions. 
Headings in our Prayer Books 
and Christmas cards are still 
in* this type in which the first 
English Bibles were printed. 

The reason for the adoption 
of this type at the very time the 
'Renaissance in Italy was intro¬ 
ducing the new roman style was 
that Tynd ale's Bible was printed 
abroad, where the German and 
Hutch printers had copied the 
’.prevailing lettering used by the 
-monk copyists. At first, books 
were printed from wood-blocks, 
one for each page, picture and 
lettering being carved in the 
style of the illuminated manu¬ 
script, and when'each letter was 
separate (movable type) there 
was practically no change, But 
the. model was not good, even 
the handwriting of the age being 


clearer if sufficient trouble , were 
taken, as Queen Elizabeth's 
letters prove. 

Not least among the arts the 
modern world' owes to;.the Italy 
of her great days is the fine round 
handwriting which her scholars 
adopted in the 15th century to 
replace the augular straggling 
style previously used. It was, 
even to the Italians, a revival 
which incorporated the beautiful 
lettering encouraged by Charle¬ 
magne in the 8 th , century. 
There is little * doubt that this 
great Emperor’s English friend 
Alcuin called his' attention to 
the beauty and simplicity of the 
open round letter in which the 
Lindisfarne Gospels at that time 
were written. 

Just as today there is not 
enough paper for all We wish to 
print, so in the Middle Ages the 
supply of vellum did not suffice 
for all the , copies -of psalters 
wanted. As a result the monk 
in his writing cell made his 
lettering smaller and narrower 
and the cramped effect made 
reading more clifficult, the sloping 
tendency in German lettering 
aggravating'- the -ruggediiess of 
their style. • ; 

A Family of Genius 

The revival in Italy came just 
in time to serve tlieir printers, 
and a famity of genius emerged 
to broadcast ancient and modern 
contemporary literature in books 
which are’ much sought after 
even today—the Aldines. The 
founder of the family was Aldo 
Manuzio, a brilliant scholar 
who settled in Venice in 1490 
and ’. issued Greek and Latin 
texts, as well as Dante’s Divine 
Comedy and Petrarch's poems. 
In addition to producing ex¬ 
quisite Greek and roman lettering 
he gave the world one of his own, 
an italic which the painter Fran- 
cia is said to have designed for 
him from Petrarch’s handwriting. 
Aldo’s.son and grandson carried 
on his work, and before the 17th 
century dawned their influence 
had spread across the Alps. 

Roman type in ^English books 
has varied considerably jn beauty 
and legibility. The Caslons stand 
out as masters of the art in the 
18th century, and in our own 
time artists have designed even 
more beautiful examples. 


Freezing For Oil 


Everywhere the search for oil 
hidden in the depths of the 
soil goes on, with every kind of 
- appliance science can bring ■ to 
bear. • ’ ... 

The newest device is to freeze, 
but the gases in the soil where 
oil is suspected and examine 
them for traces of gas leaking 
upwards from a possible oil 
deposit. Very minute quantities 
of gas escape thus, but the 
method is so sensitive that it can 
detect a few parts in 1000 million. 
A soil sample 12 feet deep is taken 
and heated under pressure.; this 
drives out any gases in it. These. 


gases arc then cooled by very 
low temperatures. 

At 204 degrees below freezing 
heavier gases are frozen solid, 
while the* lighter ones come 
through. Then, at 278 degrees 
below freezing, the lighter ones 
succumb, and finally, at 300 
degrees below, methane is frozen 
solid and can be identified, and 
now the experts can determine 
whether petroleum . or natural 
gas exists below in paying 
quantities. Their examination 
can further tell them, should 
oil be there, the shape and area 
* of the deposit. 


The Unconquerable 
Spirit 

VV/e need have no fetir for to¬ 
morrow, even though the 
news today is bad. We shall 
survive because of "bur uncon¬ 
querable spirit, 'and we shall 
build again in spite of widespread 
destruction... 

In proof of this, here is a letter 
written by the managing director 
of a firm which has been'twice 
hit by raiders. It is something 
to make us .proud, something to 
cheer and to • encourage us : 
Addressed to the firm’s custom¬ 
ers, it reads : 

.Dear Sirs, We are sorry to in¬ 
form you that we have suffered for 
. the second dime owing to enemy 
action ; this time we have lost 
everything. We have therefore 
to start afresh where we started 
over 21 years ago. 

1 It will, be a hard task and an 
uphill fight, but we are tackling 
the job with courage and confidence, 
because there is one. thing, no one 
can take from us, and that is the 
goodwill which it has taken us alt 
these years to build up. 

We know that our customers 
always appreciated us; because 
at all times our sole aim was to. 
serve. Our customers were more to 
us than that—-we always looked upon 
them as our .friends. He who’has 
friends is never atone, and we know 
that they will all bear with us in our 
/hard struggle. 

Those of you, dear friends, who 
have been spared such trouble as 
we have had,, may you be spared 
similar difficulties in the future. 

To those others,who have been 
hard hit in the same way as jve have 
been, here is a;word of cheer, and 
the best wishes for'better Tuck in 
the future. ' ; - 

We remain, yours faithfully. 

Managing Director 

The Six Men of 
the Lakes 

Six white-haired men whom 
Wordswofth would have loved 
to describe have revived an al¬ 
most forgotten industry in order 
to help to win the.war. They 
are the only hobp makers left 
in England, masters of a craft 
which was once thriving. After 
the last war cheap machine-made 
hoops from Germany almost 
killed the old trade. 

The oldest hoop maker , is 
Robert Lancaster, 85, who has 
come' out of retirement to do 
his bit to defeat Hitler. He 
learned his craft 70 years ago 
in a cottage workshop in the 
little village of Backb arrow, 
where he learned how to rive, 
trim, and bend the slender hazel 
twigs into hoops for barrels used 
in all parts of the country. He 
still works with simple tools, 
most of them having been used 
by generations of craftsmen 
before him. ' 

A Fish Problem 

A scientist travelling in British 
Guiana discovered that fish feed-, 
ing at the surface of a pool dived 
deep below if they were alarmed 
by sounds. If he clapped his 
hands, or rang a bicycle bell, the 
fish would instantly dart away. 
But on trying, the experiment on 
fish in a pond in “England, the 
fish took no notice and were 
quite clearly indifferent to noise. 

The question as to whether 
fish* can hear or cannot has been 
raised again, but the experience 
of this 1 naturalist may only 
indicate that perhaps some fish 
do hear and some clon’t 1 


Farthest From the Sun 
Next Week 

The Ever-Changing Solar Face 


r |TiE Sun, writes the C.N astro- 
nomer, will be at. his farthest 
from us on Thursday next, July 3, 
when he will s be about 94,506,0001 
miles away. The Earth will them 
be in aphelion or the farthest point 
of her orbit from the Sun and 
. 3,200,000 miles more distant than 
on January 3, when she was in 
. perihelion . . ; • . • ; ; 

> A railway train speeding con¬ 
tinuously at 60 miles an Hour would 
take nearly 1^0 years to'reach the 
-.Sun if it started now, but* if it 
delayed its start until about Christ-' 

• mas time the journey would take 
only 174 years, for in the next six 
months the Earth will carry us a 
six-year .train journey nearer to 
the Sun/ • 

The weather will become colder 
for us in Britain notwithstanding, 
our. approach to the Sun, but this 
is due to the tilt of the'Earth’s axis 
of rotation placing us more and 
more toward-the T side of the fire,” 
arid where we get. less of it, than 
almost in front of the solar fire as 
we are in Summer. At present we 
receive each day nearly 17 hours of 
solar' heat and light, and from a 
better position for getting it; but 
at mid-winter we receive less than 
8 hours a day. - . . - .' 



The tilt of \he Sun and bourse of 
rotation at different periods. Decem¬ 
ber is similar to June but with the 
axis reversed and inclined to the left- 

The. Sun, too, rotates upon an 
axis which is presented toward us 
at different angles according to the 
time of yeac, as indicated in the 
picture. .. When, we get a safe 
glimpse of the Sun’s surface through 
darkened' glass or reflected in water, 
it appears as a clear and still disc, 
so .that we-do not appreciate the 
fact that it is a whirling globe of 
fire, covered with violent commo¬ 
tion and millions of clouds, each 
approximating to the size of 
Britain and resembling rice grains, 
as seen through a telescope. 

All these are arranged in streams, 
involved currents, or colossal whirl¬ 
pools large enough to sweep our 
world to instant destruction ; while 
here and there are deep cyclonic 


vortices, appearing relatively ; 
dark and known as sun-spots/ 
This can be seen only, through a •; 
telescope property, equipped for 
the purpose. Never look at the 
Sun through glasses or an ordinary 
.telescope. 

All this detail, which is constantly 
changing, appears to cross the Sun’s 
disc in about 12 days, as his; huge : 
globe rotates. These solar features 
are carried round bodily; from east 
to west in the course of approxi- ' 
mately 25J days, and appearing to ;; 
travel (as shown in the picture) at- 
different* periods. The equatorial* 
portion . travels at a relatively. 
faster rate, as in the case of Jupiter, 
so that anything there is carried 
along at about 4500 miles an hour 
as compared with 1000 miles an hour ' 
near the Earth’s equator. 

Free From Sun-Spots 

This speed ,is of course reduced 
to almost nothing near the, Sun's 1 
North and South Poles/the North 
Pole being visible in September', 
and the South Pole in. March. : 
Conditions are less tumultuous in / 
those regions and no cyclonic, 
sun-spot-vortices ever appear within 
300,000 miles of the Sun's Poles. 

The. Sun now appears slightly 
smaller than he did lasti Winter, 
the width 1 ' of his disc being 31 
minutes, 30 seconds of arc as com- ; 
pared with 32 minutes, 36 seconds 
of arc then ; so his great diameter 
of .866,500 miles appears about one- ;; 
thirtieth, less as his distance is ■ 
about one-thirtieth greater. . A 
terrible state of things would result u 
if our world continued to recedo 
from the Sun after July and never 
began her annual approach to him 
again. However, our Earth has for 
at least two thousand million years 
performed this annual ” to-and- 
fro ” dance round the Sun and there 
are no signs, of her failing suddenly 
this year. It is a marvellous per- •' 
formance, this ‘ alternate running 
away to “ thus far and no farther " : 
and gravitational pull back by the : 
Sun before it beedmes dangerous , 
for her. 

How it is done is all very pre¬ 
cisely explained by Kepler’s so- 1 
called Laws, but why it should be 
so, no one knows. 

The living Conscience in the 
best of humanity supplies the best 
and most J rational answer : Belief 1 
in an Infinite beneficent Creative ;, 
Mind that lives for ever and has N 
given our wonderful creative minds - i 
their existence. G. F. M. 


Victory Corner 


pOR those who would like to 
help in -growing food and 
have no garden, here is a simple 
way, suitable for home or school. 

All you need is a window-box 
or a box outside in an odd 
corner. Inside a window-ledge, 
a shelf, a cupboard, or even a 
cellar will do, if it is dry. A few 
plant pots, some cheap packets of 
seeds or a small selection of 
young plants, and you may have 
your own garden, Victory Corner, 
in which to grow a useful variety 
of vegetables and herbs, includ¬ 
ing seakale, swede tops, chicory, 
dwarf lettuce, radishes, thyme, 
dill, mint, parsley, and fennel. . 

You may like to make your 
own experiments with others. 
Any seed shop will advise : you 
what to choose in this direction. 
With a little care, regular atten¬ 
tion, and frequent watering, you ' 
can easily keep them green and 
growing all the year round. 
Apart from helping to provide 


for the table you will have the 
satisfaction of experimenting, 
and will get to know the joys of 
cultivating ; you may be experi¬ 
menter, provider, and gardener, 
too. Mix a little sand, leaf 
mould, or well-rotted manure ! \ 
with the soil, and when your ' 
efforts show signs of promise*, ;| 
scatter a sprinkling of packet :j 
fertiliser on top before watering, 
but be careful not to overdo 
either of these things. 

Binky on the Sloop 

Binky, a black kitten on an anti- < 
submarine sloop, can lay claim to 
be the first petty officer cat in the 
Navy. Officers of the wardroom / 
have promoted her in recognition 
of fearless devotion to 7 duty, for 
when an enemy plane is sighted she 
.does not run for safety. 

The commander, states that I 
Binky is the finest kitten afloat. 
She was born at sea, has never 
been seasick, and has never scuttled 
to safety under fire. 
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t . A ll tli 6 world Knows Cervantes, 
/V who wrote Don Quixote. 

£ A It is the story of the 
Knight of the Rueful Counten¬ 
ance; whose head has been turned 
by reading old books of. false 
romance and chivalry. ■- 

Don Quixote read these stories 
until his kindly heart was on 
fire and his weak brain whirling ; 
and, long after the last of the old 
■ ■ v knights had ■ 

laid liis lance 
to rest and 
passed peace¬ 
fully to the 
tomb;he found 
a suit of ancient f 
armour and set 
out on a raw-¬ 
boned steed, 
with a country 
m clod as squire, 
to seek knightly 
adventures in 
a world which 
knew not, 
knights* T he 
story ‘of his 
adventures, liis 
tilting • at the 
windmills he 
mistook for 
giants, h-is 
thrashing of 
(and getting ' 
thrashed by) 
the indignant . 
citizens he mis¬ 
took for cruel 
warriors, is one . 
of the world's 
ihost enter¬ 
taining books. 

Yet th is 
merry' book 
was written by 
a man. whose 
life was full of grief. He lived at 
the same time as Shakespeare. He 
took part in the Spanish Armada. 
He was in the ranks of our 
enemies, travelling about Spain 
getting money and corn and oil for 
the. ships which lie to this day at 
the bottom of our British seas. .t 1 
He-was christened as . Miguel 
dc Cervantes Saavedra ; but 
to all the world he is plain 
Cervantes.' . , 

There seemed small chance ,of. 
greatness for him. He was a 
member of a good old Spanish 
family, but his father and 
mother were poor, living on a 
farm, where Cervantes and his 
brother passed their youth. 
There is no doubt that he was 
sent to a university, probably 
under a scheme which made it 
possible for the sous of poor 
people to ' go. There, is no 
doubt lie was fond of reading 
as a boy, for he would pick up 
torn pieces of printed paper to 
gratify his thirst for knowledge. 






But nobody dreamed he was 
to be famous, and he passed on 
his way unnoticed. Yet at 23 
he ’ was helping in the making ' 
of a glorious chapter of liistory. 

$pain joined forces with , the 
Pope and Venice to fight the 
Turks in 1570. The brave heart 
of Cervantes leaped at the 
thought of war with such a foe, 
and he j oined the army. The 
rival forces met at sea, off the 
little town of Lepanto, on the 
north side, of tlie Gulf of Corinth, 
and here took place one of the 
greatest naval battles ever fought. 
Cervantes was in it. Here he 
met face to face the Turkish 
enemies of Christendom. 

The great day found. him ill 
with fever, and he was,told he 
would not be able to fight. “I 
would rather die fighting for 
God and the king," lie- cried, 
" than think of my own safety l " 

A Valiant Spirit 

There was no withstanding'his 
courage and zeal, , and he was 
allowed to have ,liis way. As a 
reward for liis valiant spirit, 
Though only a private soldier, 
he was but in the post of honour, 
oh. tlic [side of the galley which 
was . lil|cly - to see most lighting. 
Tie fought like -a lion, feeliug 
that every blow ' he struck 
clashed! the fetters from some 
l oor slave chained in the Turkish 
galleys!, He was badly, wounded 
but fought on-bravely, though 
cue -gun-shot shattered, liis'left 
hand a!nd two others struck him 
in the j chest. - Here are his own 
brave words: 1 [ V 

"I held' my‘ sword v in one 
.hand; from the other flowed 
waves of blood. My bosom was 
struck with a deep wound, my 
left hand broken and crushed; 
but such was the sovereign joy 
that filled my, soul, that I was 
unconscious of my wounds. I 
lost the use and movement of 
the left for the glory of the right," 

He did not strike* in vain. The 
sea-power of the Turks was 
crushed that day. Eighty of 
their, ships were sunk, nearly a 
hundred abandoned or destroyed, 
while nearly a hundred more 
fell to the victors. Best of all, 
after the battle the chains were 
dashed from the limbs of = the 
12;000 galley-slaves whose lot 
it had been to row the Turks to 
their defeat. / 

The fighting died down, aiid 
Cervantes, maimed for life, 
turned homeward, sad at heart. 
His brilliant services were not 
forgotten, and his 1 commander 


W 


The Oxygen Pilot 


Jiuzn flying six miles high the 
pilot must have extra oxygen 
to breathe, or he could not carry 
on in that thin cold atmosphere. 
So he must take his oxygen 
supply with him. . r 
But that is not enough if he 
is to remain active there; ,and 
in G S A, where deep interest is 
taken in this sub-stratospherc 
flying of the future, they are- 
experimenting with .. super-* 
charging the-pilot with oxygen 
before he goes up. He is. put in 
an oxygen room where he treads 
the pedals of a stationary bicycle 


for half an hour. The work done 
and measured is equal to a good 
two-milc walk. 

By this proceeding he replaces 
the nitrogen of the air in, his 
lungs with oxygen, and so that 
no superfluous nitrogen shall 
leak in he goes straight into'a 
chamber attached to the oxygen 
room, and breathes his own 
special supply of oxygen from a 
kind of gas mask, while putting 
on. his flying suit with all its 
gadgets for warming, and other 
purposes. High flyers of the future 
\vill be super-charged pilots. 


gave him a letter to the Spanish 
King, asking that the .valiant 
soldier might be made a. captain. 
Another noble gave him a similar 
letter and, thus equipped, Cer¬ 
vantes set out for Spain, taking 
with him his brother Rodrigo, 
who had been with him in the 
battle. And now a strange thing 
happened.. 

Captured at Sea 

The galley by 'which Cervantes 
sailed homeward was captured 
by Algerian pirates. The man 
who had fought so gallantly to 
free the slaves' of the Turks 
became a galley-slavC ‘ himself. 
Fortunately his captors . found 
the letters Cervantes carried in 
his pocket to the King of Spain 
and, supposing him to be a man 
of great importance, they gave 
him special treatment, T11 the 
hope "of a ! ransom’ from his 
friends. f .* 

Though he was indeed a slave, 
lie' was only ,chained, and not set 
to labour. He was even allowed 
to go . about in Algiers. He be¬ 
came the moving spirit,of the. 
captive colony. - Nothing could 
destroy his gallantry. Out of his 
tiny capital h’c fed the hungry; 
out of his boundless store of 
courage he protected the weak 
and cheered the faltering,, sus- v 
taming them in their faith in 
God and buoying, up their hope 
-of freedom. But he was always 
planning to escape. 

One captive from his ship was 
ransomed and sent. home, and 
through him the story of the 
slavery of Cervantes and his 
brother was made known. , 

But it was vaiii that the father 
and mother of Cervantes sold all 
their little property- and beg¬ 
gared themselves, in vain that 
his unmarried sisters' gave up 
their wedding dowries ; the total 
was not nearly enough'to buy 
the freedom of the two brothers. 
So, with a generosity that does 
not surprise its, Cervantes offered 
the money for the release of his 
brother, and Rodrigo was set 
free. That was like Cervantes. * 

In Hiding 

Although this seemed like 
chaining himself for ever, Cer¬ 
vantes planned a number of 
other escapes. Once he managed 
to get a, message to his brother 
telling hint to fetch tlie captives 
home, and a ship was secured 
and sent to Algiers. Cervantes 
had hidden himself with 15 
others in a cave by the seashore, 
and there they lay for months) 
though all Algiers was searching 
for the missing men. 

At last the hour of deliverance 
drew near, but at the last 
moment a sentry saw the ap¬ 
proaching vessel and raised the 
alarm;. The ship turned and 
rowed away, and Cervantes was 
a prisoner once more. - 

Nothing ‘ could terrify this 
bold-hearted man, yet, though 
he twice had the hangman’s 
noose round his neck and was 
threatened with torture„ he lived 
unharmed. His chains were 
strengthened, but his master 
thought, such a man must really 
be worth.a fortune in ransom, 
and his greed kept the prisoner 
alive. Cervantes wrote to the 


King of Spain, showing how at a 
single , blow he. could capture 
Algiers, but such things did not 
appeal to, the Court of Spain. 
Then he wrote to the Governor 
of Oran, a' Spanish colony, say¬ 
ing that if he would lead a force 
against Algiers Cervantes would 
raise a force within the' city and 
make the capture certain. Here 
again a fearful mischance befell 
Cervantes, for the messenger 
who carried this letter was cap¬ 
tured and the letter was'read. 

At last the great 'deliveraneg 
came/ H16 proud old father, 
already beggared, appealed to 
the chief magistrate of Madrid 
and told ,in public - court ; the 
whole story of Kis son’s/ cap¬ 
tivity; - The court was moved, 
and a sum of mopey was raised 
as a ransom. It was not enough, 
however, being only 300 gold 
ducats, whereas the pirate de¬ 
manded 50b. When, the messen¬ 
ger found that the ransom was 
too small his heart was ' so 
touched by the noble aspect of 
the gallant prisoner that he 
went To 1 the merchants in the 
port and begged and borrowed 
until he made up the sum de¬ 
manded, and ; Cervantes, after 
five years of slavery, was free. 
He returned to~ Spain, and Was 
so glad to see his native land 
that he fell on his face and kissed 
the earth, v 

/Doomed to Poverty 

He hoped his fortune would 
now be made; that his sufferings 
and heroism would be remem¬ 
bered, and that-he would be 
rewarded, ^lost of all, he hoped 
that on hearing his story King 
Philip woulcj. 'fly to stamp out 
this foul nest of pirates and 
release the 25,000 suffering cap¬ 
tives there. But there was no 
fortune for Cervantes; there 


was - no -.expedition to Algiers. 
Cervantes was free, but he was 
doomed-to poverty, 

* ; He wrote books and plays 
without success ; he married ; he 
gained a* poor appointment under 
the Government, his [work being 
to collect taxes and Stores to 
provision the ships of the' In¬ 
vincible Armada which Philip 
was preparing against England. 
The Armada was vanquished, 
and Philip’s ships were sent to 
the bottom of the sea ; but Cer¬ 
vantes continued in his post, a 
poor) tax-gatherer. 

A Precious Memory 

Somehow in 1597 he failed to 
make up the sum due to the 
Treasury, and for this was 
thrown into prison, and It is 
supposed that it was in prison 
he began Don Quixote. He was 
released on. offering security for 
the debt ,to the Treasury, but 
was: not reinstated in his old 
post/ He went on with his'book, 
and it came out and captured 
the imagination of the; world. 
That was soon after the death of 
our . Queen Elizabeth,, whose 
seamen had broken the heart of 
./King Philip of Spain, and Cer¬ 
vantes went on writing to the 
end, dying on the same day as 
.Shakespeare, and not unworthy 
of j being remembered with him, 
.. The name of Cervantes is one 
of I .the glories-pf Spain; the 
memory of the king who, ignored 
him remains as a reproach and 
a | warning to rulers. ' Philip 
'solved the seeds of a nation's 
ruin, but the poor captive with 
hi^ heart of gold and his mind ol 
sunny fancies made all humanity 
richer by his work. He went 
through life with a smile-hero, 
humorist, philosopher, and 
friend ; and all the world loves 
thje book he left behind him 
Nobody cares a penny for Philip./ 
bilt the memory of Cervantes it, 
one of the precious possession 
of! mankind. 


bedtime Corner 


Do You. Know These 
Flowers ? 



Can you fill in the missing 
letters, "represented by 
dots, to make the names 
of five wild flowers ? 

'Aditfvdi-i £ * fyistnoQ f 

umoiq £ '64403 z '9S03 1 

The Ass and the Frog 

A n- ass, crossing h marshy- 
country with a load of 
wood on his back, fell into the 
.mud and began sighing and 
gtoaning. as if lie were the 
most ill-used of all creatures., 
"Friend,” said .a frog, "if 
you make all this fuss when 
you merely fall into the mud, 


what would you do if, like 
niyself, you had to live in 

itjr . 

j There are always people 
tohose lot is harder, than our 
own . ■ - •' 

| LULLABY 

S weet and tow, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Uow, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, 

| and blow. 

Blow him again to me ; 
yVhile my little one, while 
my pretty one sleeps. 


gjeep and rest, sleep and rest, 
ather will come to thee soon ; 
lest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
“ather will come to thee soon-; 
father will come to his babe 
In the nest, 

Shiver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon ; 

Spleep, my little one, sleep, my 
pretty one, sleep. Tennyson 


\T\ear Lord, keep me through : 
^ this night and throiigh all 
the days to come. Keep my' 
thoughts pate, my actions than 
and brave, and help me to do 
Thy will and live for Thee 
<| done. / . v : Amen 
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FRIEND OR FOE? 



Hesrrdf-fflMBbvzr 


YJur commonest hawk aids the 
^ farmer,by. consuming, large 
quantities of harmful mice and 
voles, and bveii young rats, to the 
extent of 70 per cent of its diet, 
wliile' injurious insects and grubs 
form another \ 5 per cent.'The rest 
is made up of young wild birds, 
frogs, worms, .and miscellaneous 
matter.. . : . 


Having It Both Ways 

§aid ' little Bertie, “ Daddy and 
Mummy are always t finding 
fault with me, and between the 
two I'm never doing, anything 
right.” ” \; 

” How’s that ? " asked his chum. 
” Mummy won’t let me stand on 
my head, and Daddy fusses because 
I wear out my .shoes so fast.” 



RHYME 

Tones : ” Tell me a rhyme , for 
J civil. I am writing a poem.” 
Brown : 0 Try drivel .” 

Transposition 

J’m seen oil high, in yonder sky ; 
I’m seen below, where waters 
flow; 

I’m seen on breasts, where honour 
rests. 

My several meanings now deter- 
- mine;'. . - . 

Reverse me and I stand for vermin. 

TONGUE-TWISTER 

JTrancis Fribble figured on a 
Frenchman’s filly : 

Did Francis Fribble figure on a 
Frenchman’s filly ? 

If Francis Fribble figured on a 
Frenchman's filly, 

Where's, the Frenchman's filly 
Francis Fribble figured on ? 

A Little Knowledge 

JJarbara is five, but she can 
already read, though she is not 
above making a mistake now and 
then. - 

The other afternoon, on a motor 
run in the country, she suddenty 
exclaimed : ” Mummie, why are 
such a lot of cottages called 
Noeggs ? ” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is low in the west; and in the 
morning Mars is' 
in the south and 
Saturn and 
Jupiter arc low 


Jacko Plays Polo 



JTatiiER was not at all pleased to see Jacko and Chimp careering gaily 
across, his .newly-rolled lawn on a-couple of frisky donkeys. “What 
do you think you’re doing ? ” he demanded angrily. “ Playing polo,” cried 
Jacko, leaning over and taking a mighty whack at a tennis ball. The 
ball sailed away and landed plop in the middle of the cucumber frame—■? 
Crash ! And that was the end of the polo season. 


Sunday evening, 


in the cast. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
10 o'clock on 
June 29. 

Do You Live at Ilford ? 

Jlford means the ford of Ilia, or 
Illo, and the place obtained its 
name from a ford over the River 
Itoding, which runs through the dis¬ 
trict and near which some local 
celebrity of the name of Ilia lived. 


A to Z 

Each of the following sentences 
contains all the letters • of the 
alphabet .. 

A quick brown fox jumps over 
the lazy dog. 

Zeal for knowledge very 
quickly brings the excellence that 
promotes joy. 

Pack my box with five dozen 
liquor jugs. 

Go, lazy, fat vixen, be shrewd, 
jump quick. ■* 

Queer Sum 

£an you take 45 from 45 and let 45 
remain ? This is how it is done. 
9 + 8 + 7 + 6 + 5+4 + 3 + 2 + 1^45 
I +2 + 3 + 4 + 5+6 + 7+8+9 — 45 

8+6+4 +1 +9+7 + 5 + 3+2 — 45 

Mary PSay-in-the-Road 

-J^Jary, Mary, ever contrary. 
Went on the road to play. 
But now she is sorry y 
For .along came a lorry 
So they took poor Mary away. 

T. H. Newman 

How Fenimore Cooper 
Wrote His Name 

Tames Fenimore Cooper was a 
^ great American writer of adven¬ 
ture stories. The best of them were 
talcs of the sea'and of Red Indians. 

Expelled from college, he became 
an ordinary sailor, afterwards enter- 

$f, Je+i crr<— Co'JfeW* 

ing the .navy as a midshipman. 
When he became a lieutenant he 
retired and devoted himself to 
writing. He was born in 1789 and 
died in 1851. 


What is This ? 

My first the rainbow shows 
When in rich hues it glows ; 
My next has Vowels three ; 

My third was once a tree ; 

My fourth begins the year -: 

My whole the past makes clear. 

THE MOST PRECIOUS 
STONES 

J)iamonds are produced in com¬ 
paratively large quantities and 
are used extensively in industry on 
account of their hardness, but 
really big stones are very rare and 
command astonishing prices. 

As long, ago as the beginning of 
the eighteenth century over £ 20,000 
was paid ;for a-big stone found in 
India, and in 1853 the .Gaekwar of 
Baroda paid ^80,000 for a diamond 
from Brazil. It was called the Star 
of the South. 

Even bigger diamonds have been 
• discovered, however, the biggest 
of all being the great Cullinan 
diamond from the Transvaal, which 
was divided and used in the British 
regalia. It weighed a pound ^arid 
three-quarters, and even its pieces 
must be worth fabulous sums. 

South Africa is far and‘ away 
the' * world’s greatest producer- of 
diamonds. 

Lewis Carroll’s Puzzle 

This interesting puzzle was found 
among Lewis Carroll's papers. 

Monument all men agree - 
Am I in ad sincerity, 

Half cat, half hindrance made. 

If head-and tail removed should be. 
Then most of all you strengthen me. 
Replace my head the .stand you see 
On which my tail is laid. 

Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1 A name 
for “french chalk.’’ 5 
Stays behind. 9 familiar, 
yet scarce, vegetable. - 10 A 
non-poisonous serpent. 11 A 
notion. 12 Tardy.- 13 Un¬ 
serviceable. 16 Prefix mean* 

.in g*three. . 17 Puts in. 21 A 
Dutch colonist of South.Africa. 

22 A long-eared rodent. ’24 
Keen resentment. 25 Accord¬ 
ing to law, . 26 A forced, 
labourer. 27 k Repose, ■ ■; 

.Reading Down. 1 Labour. . 
2 Conjunction. 3 Place, usual- 
,ly.preceded,by in. 4 A vessel 
employed in';coastwise trade. 

0 Competent. 7 A foolish 
person is sometimes called by 
this' bird’s name. 8 Maxims.' 
12 To slide'unsteadily. 14 To 
go astray. 15 To breathe 

heavily in sleep, 17 A stork- - ' 
like bird, sacred to the ancient 
Egyptians. 18 A prophet.- 

ID Wise. 20 An animal’s , 
skin with the fur on it. 23 Royal 
Astronomical Society.* 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



TU B 


FLAT 

Just listen ! Doesn't that con- 
' stant singing in the fiat 
annoy you ? - 

Not so much as the constant 
flat in the singing. 

A Sad Tale 

W E parted by the gate in June, 
That soft and balmy month, 
Beneath the sweetly beaming moon, 
And (wonth-—hunth—sunth—bunth 
—I can’t find a rhyme to month). 

Years were to pass ere we should 
meet; , 

A wide and yawning gulf 
Divides me from my love so sweet. 
While (ulf/-—sulf — dulf — mulf — 
stuck again; I can’t get any 
rhyme to gulf). 

Beneath my fortune’s stern decree 
My lonely spirit.sunk, . 

For a weary soul was mine to be 
And (hunk — dunk — runk — sic— 
that will never do in the world). 

I sorrowfully wrung her hand. 

My tears they did eseape ; 
l\ly sorrow I could not command. 
And I was but a (sape—dape— 
fape—ape ; well, perhaps I did 
feel like that). 

PLANE TRUTH 

Jn telling his Wolf Cubs a story 
about storks a cubmaster ex¬ 
plained that the birds have long 
dangling legs. 

One of the boys wanted to know 
why, when'another Cub volunteered 
the reason. 

“ Because - they have no v re¬ 
tractable undercarriage,” lie said. 


A Toss up 



’ Asterisk indicates abbreviation. ’ Answer next week. 


At a footbridge a young man from 
Bray 

With a ball once disputed the waj^. 
Said the bull, “ Let us toss 
For who shall first cross ” 7 — 

Which they did, and the,bull won 
-the day. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Twelve Stings, l. Resting. 2. Toasting. 
3. Dusting. 4. Testing. 5. Trusting. 
6. Feasting. 7. Roasting. 8. Rusting. 
9 . Interesting. 10. Adjusting. 11. Boasting. 
12. Jesting. 

The Wonder Word. (F) I V(E), (F I) V(E). 

Id on Parle Francois 

- Seek and Ye Shall Find 

7. Demandez, et l’on vous don- 
nera ; cherchez et vous trouverez ,‘ 
frappez, et Ton vous ouvrira. 

8. Car quiconque demande 
re9oit,- celui qui. cherche • trouve, 
et 1'on ouvre a celui qui frappe. 

9. Leqiiel de vous donnera une 
pierre a son fils, s’il lui demande 
du pain ? 

10. Ou, s’il demande un poisson, 
lu>. donnera-t-il un serpent ? 

■ ix. Si done, mediants comme 
vous Fetes, vous savez dormer de 
bonnes choses a vos enfants, a 
combien; plus -forte raison ; votre 
Pere qua est dans les cieux donnera 
t-il de bonnes choses a ceux qui 
les lui demandent ? 

From Matthew VII 


Can We Afford a 
Better Land? 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. When I look, at pictures 
of raid wreckage I wonder how the 
terrible ruin is to be made good. 
Where is the money to come from ? . 

Man* The short answer is that 
buildings are not made of money,, . 
but of materials and labour; that 
nearly all the materials needed are 
produced in our island ; and that all 
the labour required will be in ample 
supply when the war ends. . 

Boy. . But shall we not need 
plenty of money to buy the 
v materials and pay wages ? 1 i 

Man. Truly we shall, but men 
are at last beginning to understand 
that a nation 'can command the 
whole of its native materials, and 
pay-for the labour of all its workers, 
by paper money based on its own 
illimitable credit and representing 
value it has the power to create. 
This money, which for convenience 
we may call Product Money because 
it stands for product, enables the 
State to furnish the means of ex- . 
change needed to enable citizens to 
work for each other. 

Boy. Why was this not thought 
of long ago ? 

Man. Because the minds of men 
were confused by the use of money 
possessing intrinsic value, such, as 
gold coins. From that istage we 
passed to the use of paper money 
representing stocks of gold. Next 
We discovered that the gold basis 
was unnecessary, and we do now 
actually pay for goods with money 
having no value at all and having 
no gold at the back of it. Everyone 
is willing to accept it as good money 
because we know we can buy with 
it. We are now ready for a further 
advance, in which a Government 
will promote production and furnish 
just as much paper money as Will 
enable the products to be exchanged. 

. The principle* may be stated thus : 

Cause work to be done, and furnish 
those who do the work with the 
monetary ■ means to exchange their 
labour for the labour of others. 

Boy. So that, when the war ends, 
we shall be able to rebuild ? 

Man. Yes, if we have enough 
vision to do it. We must dream 
great dreams of a new and beautiful 
country, and understand that no 
such vision* is beyond our power to 
evoke from the good materials we 
have in plentiful supply. 

Boy. Have' we all the materials 
for building ? 

Man. We have most of them, 
and get stone, brick, tile, cement, 
and iron from 'our native resources. 

Boy. But who can give us back 
the' hallowed treasures that have 
been bombed into dust ? j 

Man. Alas, no one, but for every 
fine old thing that can never be 
redeemed, there have been destroyed 
hundreds of buildings which had 
nothing but age to boast of and 
thousands of these were not worth 
keeping. Many slums have gotie, 
and we may thank God for it as 
long as there has been no loss of 
life. If we have lost* some great 
things vwe have seen the end of 
many paltry ones, and wc have ther 
opportunity to remodel much of 
bur city life. It is an inspiring 
thought that we can build a better 
land out of the wreck of the old. 1 . 


LIFE TO-DAY 

brings us into closer contact than ever with 
those in urgent need. Wo take refreshment and 
FRIENDSHIP to those in SHELTERS, whore our 
Religious services are a great help. ■ PLEASE 
SEND A GIFT to The REV. PERC X INESON. 

EAST END MISSION 

Bromley .Street, Commercial Ftoad, 
^ Stepney, E.l.| 
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